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THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE IN 
THE LATE FIFTIES 

Before the writer lies the letter of a young collegian of the 
late fifties, telling briefly of a debate in the Euphradian Society 
of the South Carolina College on the question of turning the 
College into a University. Those engaged in it were graduates 
of earlier years and therefore honorary members. The letter is 
dated in November, 1857. The young collegian writes: 

"Last night we had a fine debate in our Society among some 
four or five of our honorary members on the advisability of turn- 
ing the College into a University. Davidson, the author of the 
article in the last number of Russell's Magazine on Edgar A. 
Poe, made, I think, much the best speech, though few of his 
audience would, I suppose, agree with me, as he is a very diffi- 
dent man and speaks like one more accustomed to the pen than 
the stage. His arguments were very much the same as those 
which father used in his piece on the University idea. A Mr. 
Goodman, who was in college at the same time with Professor 
Barnwell, and is a great friend of his, also made a very good 
speech, only rather long, and took occasion to pronounce a 
very high panegyric upon Barnwell. Dr. Gaston spoke very 
well on the University side, but merely, I believe, for the 
sake of debate. ' ' 

That brilliant orator, Colonel William C. Preston, who had 
been president of the college and had instructed the students in 
declamation, was then living in Columbia. He warmly favored 
the University idea, and had urged it upon the legislature. The 
Reverend Dr. James Thornwell, who had been his successor as 
president and to the last took a lively interest in its welfare, 
was strongly opposed to the change. That change took place 
only in consequence of altered conditions at the close of the war 
between the States. 

In the years immediately preceding the secession of the 
State, the South Carolina College had been steadily advancing 
its requirements for admission, and they were highest during the 
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decade before i860. In the late four years of that period a faculty 
of somewhat exceptional ability had been brought together. 

Those who entered the freshman class had to study and review 
the English, Latin, and Greek grammars; Caesar's Commen- 
taries; Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline; 
the Georgics, Bucolics, and six books of the /Eneid; eight of 
Cicero's Orations; Arnold's Latin Prose Composition; Latin 
prosody; Kuchner's Greek Exercises; Jacob's Greek Reader; 
the first six books of the Iliad; six books of the Anabasis; 
modern geography; Mitchell's Ancient Geography; Bourdon's 
or Loomis's Algebra, in part. History was not required of 
them; but much history was read in the schools, and it was 
taught in college. 

The writer remembers that Dr. Francis Lieber, who had just 
resigned and was soon to leave for Columbia College, New 
York, examined the applicants in Georgaphy; and it was a 
pretty rigid examination. Some of the entrance examinations 
were oral, but this was written. 

During the freshman year the class studied Eschenburg's 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities ; the twenty-five book of Livy ; 
all of Horace except the Ars Poetica ; the rest of the Ilaid; 
Latin and Greek exercises; geometry; algebra; ancient his- 
tory; logarithms. 

In the sophomore year the class had elocution ; Tacitus ; Juve- 
nal and Persius; Latin and Greek composition; Demosthenes 
on the Crown; parts of Herodotus and Thucydides; plane 
trigonometry; conic sections; mediaeval history; history of the 
Bible; physiology; physics; chemistry. 

In the junior year the studies were Lucan's Pharsalia; 
Horace's Art of Poetry; /Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
one play each; Greek and Latin composition; trigonometry; 
analytical geometry ; calculus, continued ; chemistry, continued ; 
mental and moral philosophy ; evidences of Christianity ; rhet- 
oric and criticism ; political philosophy. 

The studies of the senior year were : a play of Terence and 
one of Plautus ; part of Pindar; part of Plato — the Apology and 
the Crito; Latin and Greek composition ; astronomy; geology; 
political economy; criticism and elocution; Butler's Analogy, 
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with Dr. Thornwell's critical comments, though he was then no 
longer connected with the college ; physics, continued. 

One may pause here to call attention to the fact that the 
entire course of study was planned for all-round intellectual 
training. Discipline of the mind was the first object; culture, 
the second. There was no thought at all of special training. 
In fact the student did not come there for that. He came for 
the education of the gentleman ; and there were many of them 
who did not look forward to making any professional use of it. 
Not that all were the sons of rich men: there were always, year 
after year, the sons of poor men among them. Class after class 
subscribed for the education of such, a classmate in whose 
attainments they took especial pride. Each of the literary 
societies, in like manner, provided for the financial support of 
one of its members. But most of the students came to college 
with no ulterior purpose beyond that of acquiring the education 
befitting a gentleman — not culture alone, as writers are fond of 
saying nowadays when they would contrast the older methods 
with the present devotion to special studies, but mental discip- 
line, with culture superadded to it. 

Many were destined to be planters; but, if any went into 
business or entered one of the professions, they expected to 
prepare themselves for their lifework elsewhere than at college. 
What if they forgot their Latin and Greek and had no use for 
the higher mathematics? The drill they had gone through in 
studies of a varied nature, the training in logic and rhetoric, 
the survey of theory after theory in the then new science of 
geology, the collation of history with political science and 
economics, and, above all, the conception forced upon them of 
the sisterhood of the arts and the sciences — these were sub- 
stantial gains, an integral part of their inner life, to remain with 
them when definite fragments of mere knowledge had sunk 
into oblivion. 

It is quite possible that the mental discipline might have 
been made more thorough, that a wider and richer culture 
might have been given. But to bestow these was emphatically 
the end and aim of the college curriculum in those days, and of 
all that the wisdom of the founders had associated with the 
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curriculum; the literary societies and their public orations 
and debates, the public lectures of the professors from time 
to time, and the opportunity afforded of hearing legislative 
debates, from the fact that the college commencement took 
place in December when the General Assembly of the State 
began its session. 

In the senior year each member of the class, however diffident 
and unaccustomed to public speaking, had to deliver an original 
oration on a subject of his own choice. The speech was deliv- 
ered in the chapel before the assembled student-body, with the 
august dignitaries of the faculty seated on the platform in a 
semi-circle around the orator. The time was immediately after 
evening prayers. 

Instruction was given in various ways. In some subjects and 
with some professors it was confined to the use of textbooks. 
In others it was by lecture. The Le Contes lectured even when 
the classes were required to study a textbook as the basis of 
their preparation. Dr. La Borde read lectures on metaphysics. 
President Longstreet read his on political economy, taking issue 
with the statements and doctrines of the work put into the 
hands of the class. Professor Barnwell delivered lectures on 
moral philosophy. Professor Venable did not confine himself 
wholly to the book in use on astronomy, but lectured occasion- 
ally, besides taking his class on certain nights to the observatory 
for a peep through the telescope. A few of the students took 
lessons in shorthand for the purpose of taking down the lec- 
tures with facility and accuracy. 

When the writer entered college, Dr. McCay, selected from a 
business career in Augusta, Georgia, as an expert mathema- 
tician, was president. The professors were the two Le Contes, 
Joseph and John; Dr. William J. Rivers, author of a History 
of South Carolina; Dr. Maximilian La Borde, author of a text- 
book on physiology; Charles P. Pelham; Reverend Robert 
Woodward Barnwell; Dr. J. L. Reynolds; Charles S. Venable. 

In the freshman year of the class of i860, there was a revo- 
lution, headed by the juniors and precipitated by maladroitness 
on the part of the president. The professors were known to be 
not in sympathy with him ; and at their next meeting the Trus- 
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tees left him out, and also Professor Pelham, who remained in 
Columbia as the editor of a newspaper. 

The Trustees made a number of changes in the assignment of 
chairs, but retained the other professors. Professor Barnwell 
became chaplain when the troubles of the next year came, and 
Professor Reynolds was assigned the chair of Latin. 

It was thought advisable in choosing their next president to 
select a man experienced in collegiate work, and they elected 
Judge Longstreet, then at the head of the University of Missis- 
sippi, as yet a young institution. The tenements in the campus 
were soon well supplied with copies of Georgia Scenes, a work 
of humor which the new president was rather fond of alluding 
to as one of the indiscretions of his youth. The following year 
there was trouble again, but the faculty promptly suspended the 
majority of the student-body ; and on the return of those who 
came back — many went to other institutions — matters went 
on smoothly enough until the outbreak of the war between the 
States emptied the institution. 

The common system of providing meals, in earlier days a 
frequent source of dissatisfaction and cause of college rebellions, 
had been rendered non-compulsory; and very many of the stu- 
dents took their meals at licensed boarding houses in the neigh- 
borhood of the college. 

The disorderly conduct of students was mostly confined to 
"slaminades;" to the amusement of tying tin cans or camphene 
balls to dogs' tails or cows' horns at night and letting them 
career through the campus with the accompaniment of volleys 
of yells; and to "blackrides." 

"Slaminades" were tinpan serenades addressed to unpopular 
presidents or members of the faculty under cover of darkness. 
The "blackride" was after this manner: four or five riders, half 
masked, with their faces blacked, and their bodies dressed in 
red flannel coats, with flaming torches of camphene in their 
hands, galloped furiously up and down the campus, waving their 
flambeaux; the students crowding out of their rooms, yelled at 
the top of their lungs, and assembled just outside of the campus 
gateway, to give the riders concealment in the heart of the 
throng when they dismounted and turned the horses over to 
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livery servants who took them back to the stables; all would 
then hurry to their rooms to meet inspection of them by the 
professors. No doubt it would have been the part of wisdom 
to take but little notice of these escapades, punishing only when 
some accident revealed the guilty parties. It was the often 
bootless efforts of the professors to discover the delinquents 
that gave zest to those outbursts of animal spirits. 

A good deal of hazing went on in those days, but one recalls 
no instances in which there was really bad treatment of the 
newcomers. It took the form of teasing and an occasional prac- 
tical joke rather than bodily hurt of any kind. 

Drinking was a worse evil than hazing. There was a good 
deal of it, especially when the two students rooming together 
had a fancy for giving a wine party in the three rooms they 
occupied. But the better class of students in the upper classes 
looked down upon such practices, and did what they could to 
rescue their friends among the freshmen from evil influences. 
In the eyes of those below them, the upper classes were like 
demi-gods. They had great influence with the younger men 
whenever they chose to exert it. 

A large proportion of the students had friends or acquaint- 
ances in the town already or brought with them letters of intro- 
duction, and these enjoyed a degree of social pleasure very 
grateful to young men just emerging from boyhood, as well as 
distinctly refining to youths released from home restraints and 
crowded together in tenement life, apart from the influence of 
ladies or of their elders. 

They visited largely in the town, attended dances and picnics, 
and escorted young ladies to public entertainments, among 
which were the exhibitions of oratory made at set times by the 
literary and debating societies. 

It was, not legally but morally, obligatory upon all students 
to join either the Euphradian or the Clariosophic Society, and 
the rivalry between the two, though never bitter, was unceas- 
ing, and was as stimulating to mental activity as the regular 
class work. Each society owned a handsome hall, furnished 
with comfortable seats, and having its walls adorned with valu- 
able portraits of eminent Carolinians, many of them the work of 
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Sully. Each had also a small select library of good literature. 

As a rule, the low country parishes were represented in the 
Clariosophic Society, and the districts of the up country in 
the Euphradian; but there were frequent exceptions to this 
rule. There was in the college a strong contingent of men from 
the states west of South Carolina, there being but few institu- 
tions of higher learning in these as yet. These outsiders were 
generally members of the Euphradian Society. They were 
generously treated by the majority there, the offices being 
often held by them. 

A respectable number of the students, though not so large as 
that addicted to social pleasures, made extensive use of the 
college library, many who had been great readers at home 
finding there access to books of which they had heard and read 
much but had never seen. The great illustrated volumes on 
Pompeii were an education in themselves, and the books illus- 
trating the architecture of India were a revelation to some of 
the youths from a country home. 

Occasionally professors would assign to prominent men in 
their classes subjects to discuss that required research, and then 
the library was ransacked with ardor. Professor Barnwell, for 
instance, in his teaching of moral philosophy, on more than one 
occasion had recourse to this method of awakening interest and 
stimulating original investigation. The writer well remem- 
bers his own first acquaintance with the outlines at least 
of German philosophic systems, acquired in pursuance of 
such an assignment. 

The examinations were in writing, were crowded into one 
week, in some years eight of them in rapid succession. Often 
the student had to write for three or four hours steadily in the 
morning on one subject, and as many in the afternoon on 
another. They were regarded by the professors and by them- 
selves as strictly on honor not to give or receive assistance; 
and, as a rule, they wrote in complete silence, broken only when 
some student went to the professor present to inquire as to the 
exact meaning or limitation of a given question. Then almost 
all "hung solicitous" on the reply, which seldom enlightened 
anybody. Of course the professor was fair game; if anything 
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helpful could be elicited from him, it was no violation of the 
pledge. Instances occurred again and again, where a student 
would write, "I cannot answer this question, as the answer was 
suggested to me. " Either he had overheard some neighbor's half 
unconscious mutterings, or, having too keen a vision, he had 
seen, without intending to, the writing on his neighbor's paper. 

This rule of honor applied to the whole attitude of the indi- 
vidual student toward the authorities. It was considered a dis- 
grace to meet a charge before the faculty with a falsehood or 
with prevarication of any kind. It was on this ground that the 
student-body took the position that it was unfair for the faculty 
to call a student before it to be questioned, except "on reason- 
able suspicion," such, for instance, as absence from his room at 
the time the offense was committed. When the whole body of 
students were so called up, on the pretense of general conspir- 
acy, the general response was a refusal to answer. This was 
the cause of several wholesale suspensions The writer still 
thinks that in some of these troubles the faculty violated the 
principle on which college discipline rested. 

So strict was the construction among the students of this law 
of honor that when it was charged that two men, allowed by one 
of the professors to stand a "condition" in their own room, had 
got aid from books and then signed each other's names to the 
papers turned into the professor (by way of "whipping the 
Devil around the stump"), the students took the matter in hand 
themselves. Leave was obtained from the president for the 
student-body to make the investigation ; a regular trial was held ; 
a vast deal of testimony was taken; their guilt was fairly 
proven; and resolutions were passed, virtually "putting them 
into Coventry." They left college by the next train. 

The rivalry for class honors was in the writer's time a matter 
of honorable and generous competition and thoroughly sub- 
ordinated to the sense of comradeship. The whole class looked 
up with pride to the aspirants, each having his eager partisans. 

By the time one reached his senior year, he had evolved into 
a personage of great dignity, who would have been immensely 
shocked by the boyishness of the modern student, and could by 
no means have understood the modern interest in football and 
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baseball, games to his mind belonging normally to schoolboy 
days. Almost the only athletic amusement in which any of the 
students participated was a grand tournament that took place 
at the Hampton Race Track near Columbia. Many of the stu- 
dents engaged in this, assuming each some chivalrous character 
and arraying himself in appropriate costume. 

A few, it is true, of the younger students did practise on the 
bars and the flying jenny of an outdoor gymnasium in rear of 
the college wall near the Chapel. But several broken arms 
proved a discouragement to all but the most expert, who had 
had experience elsewhere in gymnastics. 

It must be admitted that even if the student, in the long 
interval between his wholesome outdoor exercise on horseback 
at home and his return to it, did suffer some physical loss, the 
all-round system of brainwork to which the senior had for three 
previous years been subjected had given him mental discipline 
that made him capable of a wonderful degree of intellectual 
concentration. 

By some this faculty was exercised largely in the debates in 
their society halls. In these they acquired great readiness of 
expression, the ability to "think standing," and the capacity to 
fire with their enthusiasm the assembly they addressed. The 
writer could name a distinguished clergyman and university 
president, whose pulpit eloquence, much admired by others, 
struck his reminiscent ear as being decidedly inferior in 
brilliancy and animation to the bursts of oratory heard in the 
old society hall many years before. It was a great time for 
speech-making. Dr. Reynolds on several occasions excused his 
classes in order that they might go to the court-house and hear 
some great lawyer plead. The students had almost constantly 
before them examples of various oratorical styles, though the 
grand days of McDuffie and Hayne and Preston were past. 

Others there were who contended for the Alston medals ; and 
this required not merely facility in writing and propriety of 
literary expression, but some habit of research, some power of 
selection, and some skill in argumentation. 

Some there were, again, who were not satisfied with the 
collegiate training in English, Latin, Greek, philosophy, and 
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the sciences, but supplemented the education there received by 
the study, during spare hours, of some modern language, 
usually either French or Italian. 

The coming to the town in those years before the sixties of 
an Italian opera troupe, with Parodi as star, had aroused among 
the students great interest, on the part of some in operatic 
music, on the part of others in the Italian tongue. This last 
was in no small measure strengthened by the fact that just at 
that time the struggle for Italian independence and unification 
was going on, and there was a strong desire on the part of a few 
to go as volunteers in aid of the cause of Italy. 

But this military fervor was soon replaced by the immense 
enthusiasm aroused among the students for the secession of 
South Carolina. The seniors could hardly wait for their day of 
graduation. They and members of all the classes thronged to 
hear Ben McCulloch and others who came from the West to 
take part in what was going on and to assure the people of the 
Palmetto State of the cordial sympathy and support of the States 
of the Southwest. They spoke from the hotel balconies to the 
crowds in the street. The student-body sent a committee to 
one of these hotels to ask the Honorable Edmund Ruffin to 
come to the college chapel and address them. 

When the Seniors parted in that December of i860, it was 
with the firm conviction that they were about to engage in a 
great cause and live in a great time. 

Their longing was gratified. Taking the writer's own class 
as an example — the class of i860 — all its members, with one 
exception, entered the Confederate service, and many of the 
noblest and brightest of their number fell on the field of battle 
or perished in the hospitals. 

The writer cannot close this fragmentary sketch without a 
word on the charm that Dr. Joe Le Conte's teaching had for all 
who came under his spell, even for those whose predilections in 
favor of the classics and of literature made them regard science 
with some boyish disdain. His deep earnestness, his philo- 
sophic reach of thought, his aptness in illustration, the fullness 
and richness of his knowledge, his clearness of exposition in 
elucidating point after point, the gentleness and courtesy of his 
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manner, and his command of the sympathy of his class by his 
seeming so assured of their interest on what he was setting 
forth — all these made even the sleepiest and most indifferent 
student listen to his lectures on geology with intense interest. 
When the bell rang at the close of his hour, in more than one 
instance the class begged him to go on. 

Charles Woodward Hutson. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 



